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ONCERNING THE RESTORATION 
OF IDEALISM, AND THE RAIS- 
ING TO HONOUR ONCE MORE 
OF THE IMAGINATION. 
As the tendencies which were established 
during the XVIth century have pro- 
longed themselves to their logical conclu- 
sion, many and wonderful things have 
followed therefrom, and of such nature 
that we may well believe the zealous enthusiasts of that 
troubled time, could they have seen as in a vision the things 
that were to follow from their labours, would have faltered m 
their iconoclasm, confounded by the sight of the ungrateful 
issues of the reforms they thought so admirable. 

It is easy to start a movement ; it is hard to foresee its con- 
sequences ; it is impossible to control its progress. 

To the bold spirits of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
the revolution wrought at their hands seemed, indeed, the 
birth of the new life, and of the honesty of their motives, of 
the needfulness of certain of their reforms, it is impossible for 
us to doubt. Yet we who are reaping the whirlwind can only 
ask whether or no the benefits we have received have been 
commensurate with the unforeseen evils which have followed 
from their action. Men proposed, but the disposition was 
not in their hands, therefore the event was other than they 
had foreseen. 

The impulse of the XVth century was, at heart, the impulse 
towards individualism. Whether we consider the new spirit 
in theology, in the liberal arts, in sociology, we find the motive 
the same. For a time it was indeed a new life, or rather the 
next step in a life already noble ; by its action that which we 
carelessly call mediaevalism took on a new aspect, and one of 
exceeding beauty and graciousness ; the early Renaissance 
was the very flowering of mediaevalism. Could the develop- 
ment have stopped with the end of the XVth century, or 
could it have continued under stern and rigid control, it is 
impossible to indicate the golden age which might have fol- 
lowed. Unhappily, nothing of this kind was to be, and the 
XVIth century showed at one and the same time the last 
fruits of the splendid springtime of the new life, the first fruits 
of the untimely winter. 

If we inquire curiously into the genesis of things, we shall 
find the beginnings of those conditions that now surround us 
far back in centuries that we have forgotten. Conditions do 
not happen ; they follow inevitably one from another, and we 
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can find the qualities of the XlXth century already deter- 
mined in the XVIth century, even as Alexander Hamilton 
foresaw the nature of our present politics a century ago, find- 
ing it to follow inexorably from the Constitution he so power- 
fully opposed. Yet none listened to him, as none listened to 
those who, in the early Renaissance, might have foretold the 
lamentable results destined to follow from the newly estab- 
lished tendencies. The good that lay in the system of the 
new regime, the good that was sure to come and that the 
world needed so much, blinded men's eyes to the strange and 
complex misfortunes certain to follow when the control had 
fallen into new and incompetent hands. 

So it befell that the change from the spirit of the XVth 
century to that of the XVIth century came softly and 
unnoticed, and a new era had dawned on the world. 

From then the history of the world has been largely a 
record of just principles driven to excess ; of liberty changing 
into license ; of license changing into anarchy ; of revolution 
and counter revolution : and through it all has run the slow 
but determined success of the less worthy cause, until at last 
the old tendencies have won their goal, and life has become a 
riot of individualism. 

In England the climax of the new system came with the 
close of the last century. It is generally admitted that at that 
time England had sunk to quite the lowest stage of civiliza- 
tion that had been her fortuue for very many centuries. The 
revulsion of feeling came slowly but surely, and day by day 
she is regaining the position in certain directions that she had 
utterly lost. The labour legislation, the Oxford Movement, 
Preraphaelitism and the new school of idealists, the new litera- 
ture, the growing conservativism, are all evidences of the great 
reaction, a reaction so firm and vital that even the scorn of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Huxley, who embody perhaps 
most perfectly the principles of the old regime, is quite 
powerless. With us the rise of the tide still continues, but we 
are not without signs that even now it is nearly at the flood, 
and eager eyes are watching for the ebb that is almost at hand. 

To the complete dominance of individualism over this 
country is due the fact that, with us, the different views of the 
liberal arts which have been so popular during the last half of 
the century, are being forced to their final limit. Realism in 
the art of letters, in the art of painting, in dramatic art, lawless 
individualism in architecture, find perhaps their strongest 
defenders in America. The condition is acknowledged, but it 
is not due, as some would say, to the fact that we are, as a 
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nation, far in advance of other peoples, but to the fact that we 
lag behind certain of them, for that as yet the revulsion of 
feeling against Realism has hardly begun. 

We have so blind a faith in our theory of evolution, and in 
our own manifest destiny, that we are apt to carelessly assume 
that our last achievement comes by virtue of our inevitable 

frogress, and must mark another stage in world-development, 
n a measure this is true, but the progress is, let us hope, only 
the last stage of a false, or, rather, ill-directed tendency, mark- 
ing the end of an epoch that can claim little honour. 

Realism, naturalism, impressionism, eclecticism, are really 
but the results of the powerful influence of the contemporary 
spirit on art, exactly as agnosticism and rationalism are its 
consequences in another direction, as democracy and the com- 
petitive system and mammonism are its results in still another. 
The influence is dominant, and, it might almost seem, 
invincible, were it not for the quiet testimony of recent history. 
It is impossible to regard existing conditions frankly and 
firmly and not hold this belief ; it is impossible not to acknowl- 
edge that the result of the system established during the 
X Vlth century has been the practical destruction of idealism, 
the bringing into discredit of the imagination, the total for- 
getting of spiritual things, the dishonouring of man's noblest 
faculties, the exaltation of those that, if not less worthy, are 
more limited in their scope, more material in their possibilities. 
The general tendency of society for the last two centuries 
and more has been away from the spiritual and imaginative 
towards the mental, the intellectual, and now, at last, towards 
the hopelessly material. The hero worship of ancient peoples 
as shown in their various governments, with its spirit of per- 
sonal devotion and allegiance, has given place to defiant 
democracy. The social system has changed from the ancient 
regime where men were not ashamed to acknowledge the 
superiority of others than themselves, where a noble and 
honourable lineage gave right of precedence: to a perilous 
condition of social equality founded itself on a most abstract 
theory, and failing of its desired result through making 
inevitable a rigid inequality, the tests of which are purely 
financial. The conditions of life itself which once were 
accepted as means to a clearly visible end, beauty of living 
and environment, have come to be only such as aid in the 
struggle for life that has grown now so fierce, in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth in legal tender and securities, rarely used but 
hoarded instead, and in the furthering of purely material and 
enervating bodily comfort. Religion, once the impulse of 
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idealism, the very abiding-place of abstract beauty, the uncon- 
quered, immeasurable realm of the imagination, has, among 
many nations, degenerated through Protestantism to Puri- 
tanism, and thus to agnosticism and final materialism, by 
successive stages throwing off some beautiful ideal, some tradi- 
tion more nearly true than history, until at last, expressed in 
the mathematical forms of a totally different manifestation of 
the human mind, it stands discredited and dead, a mere 
phantasm of its former self. 

That there were evils under these dead systems is, of course, 
true ; but the revolt has been not so much against these abuses 
as mistakenly against the principles themselves, and there- 
fore, while the abuses are, if anything, more gross beneath the 
new regime, we cannot keep in sight an ideal, true in itself 
even if misused, but only a false theory of life that is fast 
proving its incompetency. 

The lamentable results of this radical change are acknowl- 
edged by a few men in every department of life, — acknowl- 
edged, and therefore assailed. As yet, however, it seems very 
hard for any one, no matter how clearly he may understand the 
catastrophe that has overtaken that phase of life with which 
he is most familiar, to realize that an equal fall has occurred else- 
where ; or, seeing this, to understand that the radical cause is 
one and the same, whether it manifest itself in religion, in the 
liberal arts, in politics, or in social life. Nevertheless, Dante 
Rossetti fought in painting the same disease that Cardinal 
Newman fought in religion, that Wagner fought in music, 
that Henry Irving fights in dramatic art, that Cardinal Man- 
ning fought in economics. There have been, indeed, at least 
three men who have realized that the decadence visible in so 
many places is due to one and the same cause, and that cause 
the forsaking of idealism and the discrediting of the imagina- 
tion through the immoderate following of individualism : how- 
ever much we may disagree with certain details of their prof- 
fered reforms, we can never forget that John Ruskin, Richard 
Wagner, and William Morris have seen beyond the accidents 
of existing conditions ; beyond the manifest reasons for these 
conditions, even to the root of the great Decadence itself. 

It would be impossible to consider here the various mani- 
festations of this Decadence ; it is enough to call to mind its 
results on the liberal arts where it is, perhaps, most clearly 
and popularly visible. Certainly the spectacle can scarcely be 
considered comely to look upon, or gracious, whether we con- 
sider the curious conclusions of realism in the arts of paint- 
ing, the drama and fiction, where there is still some pretense 
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of justifiable production, or the total collapse that has taken 
place elsewhere, as, for example, in the industrial arts. Were 
there nothing else to see but the popular productions of the 

E resent idolized system, the justification of the optimist would 
e hard to find ; but already many have turned with repug- 
nance from the manifest grossness and materialism of current 
conditions, seeking diligently for some clearer path, for the 
jlace, as it were, where the roads diverged and the false fol- 
owing began. And these men are called reactionists. Per- 
laps, like the word " Gothic," the name given in scorn may 
in a little time be held in honour and reverence. What is it, 
indeed, this " reactionism," but the natural return of men who 
find the current theories and principles to be in reality ephem- 
eral and superficial, the results of the vain speculations of an 
incompetent age, to the times when the provinces of the intel- 
lect and imagination were more clearly understood. Of course 
there is danger in such return of affectation, of exoticism on 
the one hand, of cold formalism and archaeological exactness 
on the other; but these evil tendencies are in themselves only 
the outcome of the influence of a false and dominant system 
on a movement in itself just and honourable. 

It is sometimes said that the present tendencies are of such 
a nature that effort is useless until they have worked out their 
inevitable destiny, and have wrought the universal ruin which 
has always followed in the past from the dominance of similar 
conditions. This might have been said with greater show of 
justice half a century ago, before the movement for the restora- 
tion of idealism had become as powerful and united as is now 
the case. At that time the night was hardly lifting from 
England, but in the light of the wonderful dawn that has 
risen over this fortunate country, other less favored nations, 
although they may still be complaining beneath the weight of 
unlicensed individualism, have no right to predict only ulti- 
mate ruin and chaos. A century that nas seen in one country 
such a group of prophets of the New Life as Cardinal New- 
man and Cardinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, John Ruskin, 
Dante Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones, Walter Crane, George 
Frederic Watts, William Morris, John D. Sedding, Henry 
Irving and Walter Pater, as well as a multitude of younger 
men as yet less famous, cannot be a century that knows alone 
the decay which leads to inevitable death. And if the revul- 
sion of feeling has been less widespread in certain other 
countries, the cause has nowhere been without its prophets, 
standing alone, it may be; as Richard Wagner, in some sense 
the greatest prophet of all, stood, defiant through the courage 
of absolute conviction. 



There is no longer rational cause for discouragement; 
dismay and surrender may have seemed justifiable in the 
XVIIIth century, but they can seem so no longer. The new 
Reformation, the second Renaissance, the Restoration, it 
might be justly called, is firmly established, and it can neither 
retreat nor collapse. The two movements will develop side 
by side, the old regime advancing steadily step by step, and 
with apparent triumph, confident of ultimate dominion, to its 
logical culmination; the " Restoration " moving more quietly 
by its side, gathering strength and power, until at last, when 
that chaos which is the redudio ad absurdum of current individ- 
ualism, has come, the restored system of idealism shall 
quietly take its place, to build on the wide ruins of a mistaken 
civilization, a new life more in harmony with law and justice. 

Ralph Adams Cram. 
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